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among the Latins, and the new Greek Sophistic under Hadrian and 
the Antonines, consciously renewed the same tradition. The Latinists 
of the Italian and Spanish Renaissance were guided by Socrates and 
Cicero to the same models. From them were directly derived the 
Gongorisms, marinisms, Guevarisms, euphemisms, and all the other 
affected or flashy styles of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Thus all the ornate, conceited, flamboyant prose of the western world 
descends in the direct line from Gorgias, or rather from Heracleitus 
and Empedocles, who anticipate him in the adornment of prose by 
pointed antithesis, frigid conceits, nicely balanced cola, and jingling 
rhythms. 

This thesis obviously admits of an enormous amount of interesting 
illustration, and as obviously is incapable of proof. Unregenerate 
man has a natural taste, not only for bathos, but for tawdry poetical 
prose. The Greeks here as everywhere were the first in the field. 
Plato's Gorgianisms, his Ilavouvibv 8t Trawra^evov, his «3 AaJore IIoiAc, and 
the pretty extravagances of Agathon's speech in the " Symposium " have 
always been familiar to all who had any tincture of Greek letters. It 
is, then, always possible that any given conceited writer may have 
derived his first hint or inspiration thence. But conceits, gaudy orna- 
ment, and poetic rhythms are as natural to some temperaments as 
mothers' milk. The extent of the influence exercised by the tradition 
is a question of evidence in each individual case. 

Paul Shorey. 

The University of Chicago. 



The History of Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By Leo Wiener. New York : Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1899. Pp. xv-|- 402. $2, net. 

The strong immigration of Russian and Polish Jews into England 
and into the United States, which began in 1882 in consequence of 
the fierce persecutions which commenced in Russia with the reign of 
Alexander III., has awakened a lively interest in that peculiar litera- 
ture and language which today is exclusively the property of this class 
of people. So the word "jargon," or Judeo-German, has given place 
to the more concise "Yiddish," the misspelled German word for "Jew- 
ish." The dialect can hardly be dated back of the sixteenth century, 
although the Jews must have at all times spoken a language peculiar 
to them. It was natural that such Jews as lived among nations whose 
culture was of a distinctly separate character, and especially in a time 
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when public schools and daily papers, or printing press in general, did 
not level the language of the people, should speak a language which 
was freely mixed with Hebrew words, and which, even in the German 
part, would show a peculiar coloring. Still, it was only through the 
printing press that a Yiddish literature originated which was to meet 
the needs of the women and the untutored. In consequence of these 
aims, the literature was limited to books for domestic devotion, and 
stories which were in most instances mere translations or adaptations 
from other sources. 

When the Jews, during the course of the eighteenth century, began 
to enter into the general civilizations of their environments, Yiddish 
disappeared in western Europe. It is limited today to parts of Hun- 
gary, Galicia, Roumania, and the western and southern provinces of 
Russia. 

Mr. Wiener has done a very meritorious work in his History of 
Yiddish Literature (with a chrestomathy appended), so much the 
more as this literature is not likely to survive very long. Not taught 
in schools, not recognized in public life, fast losing ground in the 
free countries to which the Russian Jews are transplanted, it can sur- 
vive in Russia only so long as the laws exist which exclude the Jews 
from the rights of free residence, from the higher schools, and from 
holding public office. It is bound to disappear, just as the Low Ger- 
man is doomed. And still there is a difference in favor of the Low 
German, which, in certain parts of the country, is the language of that 

region, although not recognized. 1 

G. Deutsch. 

Cincinnati, O. 

1 1 am very sorry to find that the scholarly tone of the work is marred by some 
expressions which are too passionate for scientific literature, as when the author 
speaks " of the acme of complacent ignorance " with regard to Griinbaum, to whom 
he devotes in other passages similar, and even stronger, attributes. 

A. B. Gottlober was not ninety years old when Wiener saw him, because he died 
March 31, 1899, at the age of eighty-five (Hebrew Almanack Achiassaf, 1900, p. 388). 
The author of the Stories from the Rabbis is not named Isaacs, but Isaac. So we are 
all fallible, and when our opinion differs from those uttered by authors, we are to be a 
little more patient. 

My conviction, for instance, is firm that even previous to the sixteenth century the 
Jews in western Europe spoke a language peculiarly their own, although, of course, 
not so much different from the German then spoken as is the language of the Lithua- 
nian Jews today when compared with the literary German of our day. In this 
respect Wiener has drawn inferences from his hypothesis which are not justified. But 
in general his book is a welcome addition to the literature of the world, so much the 
more welcome as perhaps in half a century it will have become impossible to write 
such a book. 



